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JHE demand for back numbers of the American Architect 
has been so unequal that of certain issues we have few or 
none left. while of others we still have many. For the 

sake of evening-off our remaining stock, and gaining space in 
our stock-room, W e have decided to offer a large number of mi-- 
cellaneous issues, published from 1880 to 1885, at less than man- 
ufacturing cost, and interested readers are referred to our ad- 
vertising columns for fuller particulars. Architects aud draughts- 
men are so much in the habit of assorting into distinct classes 
the architectural illustratious that come to them that we think 
that not a few of them, even those who have complete bound 
sets of the American Architect, may be glad to have so much 
valuable serap-book material offvred them at a moderate price. 


E learn from the Providence daily papers that it is ap- 

pareutly as far as ever from being settled what method 

of disposing of the city’s sewage shall be adopted, and 
if the Journal of that city is looked up to as a leader in this 
movement, as it justly is in many another, we fear that the 
authorities are likely to make a mistake through unnecessarily 
magnifying the probable amount of sewage which the new 
works may be called upon to treat. It seems to us most un- 
wise to hold up asthe type of what it is desirable to do the 
costly and unsuccessful Metropolitan Sewage System of Lon- 
don, with its huge intercepting sewers and outfall works. It 








their own negligence. In support of this conjecture comes the 
confession of the unfortunate man who brought about the de- 
struction of the great exhibition building in Boston a few 
weeks ago, and which at the time was attributed to incendia- 
ries instigated by the Kuights of Labor. It seems that this man 
was employed temporarily in a small room in the front of the 
building apart from all the other hands, and having occasion 
to use his glue-pot lighted it and went to the other end of the 
building tor some tools, leaving no one to watch over its 
actions; during his absence the apparatus got over-heated and 
as he entered the room again the naphtha or oil boiled over ; 
catching it up he tried to throw the lamp out of the window, but 
was prevented by the wire netting, and before he could take it 
out of the door he was obliged to drop the blazing thing among 


| the shavings and other litter that usually cover the floor of 


carpenter’s shop. It is rather remarkable that the poor fellow 
found himself able at length to acknowledge that to his thought- 
lessness was due the death of several of his fellow-workmen. 


¢ USEFUL career was brought to a close last week by the 
death of William Ripley Nichols at Hamburg, Germany. 
To the members of the profession in Boston, at least, and 
to sanitarians throughout the country, Professor Nichols was 
well known, chiefly as an expert in the matter of water analy- 
sis and, later in his career, on water-supply ; and his papers 


$ | on these subjeets published in the reports of the Massachusetts 


State Board of Health, and in various technical publications, 


| as well as his book on “ water-supply, considered from a chemi- 


chance, and, in both 
| and escaping the severe censure of the critics. 


seems as if a small place like Providence would do better to 


copy some of the systems of sewage disposal which are in suc- 
cessful operation in towns of about its own size, rather than to 
seek a model in the works of the world’s metropolis. Dantzie, 
for iustance, which is one of the places which has carried on 
successful sewage-farming operations for the longest time, is a 
town of about the size of Providence, and its sewage is suc- 
cessfully disposed of on a sandy tract of about four hundred 
acres, while Providence has in the Seekonk Plains about one 
thousand acres of similar land within easy reach. 


N looking over the list of the Acts and Resolves adopted by 
() the late Massachusetts Legislature, we find that it would 
have been better not to have readjusted at the Jast moment 
what we wrote about the proposed office of fire-marshal for 
the City of Boston so as to read that the measure was defeated ; 
appare tly we misunderstood the report ot the legislative pro- 


cal and sanitary standpoint,” are too valuable to be neglected 
by any one who finds it necessary to post himself on that, per- 


| haps, most important matter of all that affect our daily lives— 
| the ways and means of procuring an adequate supply of pure 


water, whether for a country house or for a city. Professor 
Nichols was a young man, and one of the earliest graduates from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnology at Boston, by the cor- 
poration of which, soon after graduation, he was invited to 
take the chair of professor of geveral chemistry, a position 
which he held to the satisfaction of the authorities and the 
students as well until his death at the age of thirty-nine. 


EK believe that this country can boast —if it is thought 
W worth while to do so—of a relatively greater number 

of equestrian statues than most other countries. Still 
it does not fall to every American sculptor who has had 
the chance of modelling one equestrian statue to receive a 
commission for another. ‘The late Henry Kirke Brown, a 
sculptor of the elder school of American sculptors, had this 
cases, succeeded pleasing the public, 
Neither his 
Washington in Madison Square, New York, nor his General 
Scott at Washington can be called great and unqualified suc- 
cesses, but they are at least unobjectionable and are better 
worth what they cost than the majority of our public statues. 
Mr. Brown, who was born in Massachusetts in 1814, was one 
of those fortunate beings who, from their early years, are 
conscious of a real inclination to pursue a certain career in life, 
and not only that, but who have a suflicient force of character 
to enable them to achieve their aim in the face of opposing 
conditions. At the early age of twelve, Mr. Brown painted 


| his first portrait, and half a dozen years later came to Boston 


ceedings read hastily in the cars as we came to town, for we.| 


now find that the law was enacted, subject to the adoption of 
the Boston City Government, In the paragraph we now cor- 
rect, we spoke of the difficulty of determining what are incen- 
diary fires, and said that one of the chief reasons why so many 
fires were reported as arising from unknown causes was that 
careless employés lacked the moral courage to acknowledge 


to study the art of portrait painting, but almost immediately 
turned his attention to sculpture. In course of time, finding 
that New England did not afford the opportunities he desired, 
or the congenial atmosphere he longed to be surrounded by, he 
made up his mind that he must prosecute his studies in Italy. 
For such a step he lacked the money, so for several years he 


devoted himself to railroad engineering in Illinois, and at 
length was enabled to spend four years in Italy. On his 


return to this country, he turned his attention to bronze cast- 
ing, and is said to have east the first American bronze statue. 
Among the bronze statues we owe to him are the two men- 
tioned above, statues of Lincoln in New York and B rooklyn 
— which we could do without —and a statue of De Witt Clin- 
ton. His works in marble inelude the statue of General 
Nathaniel Greene at Washington, certain se ulptured figures 
over the main entrance of the C apitol, aud several imaginative 


| figures and groups. 
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MO sone about is fair play, and so much damage has been 
“h° done to houses and other buildings by the running of tele- 
graph lines over them and the erection of telegraph stand- 

ards upon them that it is rather refreshing to read of a house at 

elength wreaking revenge on the telegraph, telephone, and elec- 
trie-light companies. It seems that in Jersey City a house was 

being moved through the streets, and the contractor in charge, 

thinking that a telegraph-pole would offer the same amount of 

resistance as a tree having the same diameter, made his mov- 

ing tackle fast to one. As soon as the strain was brotght on 

the pole it suapped off and brought with it to the ground all 

the wires it bore. One of the consequences of the accident 

was serious: the snapping of the electric-light wire broke the 

circuit, but as the engine was stili in motion the interrupted 

current generated so much heat that the armatures of the dy- 

namo were destroyed, and a loss of over five thousand dollars 

was inflicted on the electric-light company, which, naturally 

enough, will seek to recover the loss from the contractor, for 

whose sake we will hope that Jersey City is one of the places 

which enacted laws that all electric wires should be put below 

ground before some passed date, as in such case the contractor 

could hardly have to pay for damage to property which has no 

legal standing above ground. We are a patient people aud 

submit to much high-handed treatment at the hands of corpo- 

rations, but if our inanimate chattels are at length animated 

with a spirit of revenge we may pick up courage aud hope for 

an approaching millenium. 


) FUE New York Electric Subway Commission having at 
* Jength determined to do something seems to us disposed 
to do too much and to act too hastily ; and, unfortunately, 

the haste it shows can bear the interpretation of a desire to get 
the contract for construction into the hands of a ring quite as 
much as a zealous interest to benefit the public. It has formu- 
lated some new resolves, and has already awarded the contract 
for constructing the conduits to the Consolidated Telegraph 
and Subway Company, subject to its being able to give bonds 
in half-a-million dollars for the proper execution of the work 
in satisfactory fulfilment of the conditions laid down by the 
Electric Subway Commission. As these conditions indicate at 
present a mere skeleton of the work to be done, it seems as if a 
company is either very uuwise to give bonds in so large an 
amount to carry out imperfectly specified work, or else that it 
is conscious that it can induce the Subway Commission to 
As one of the “ re- 
is that the electric companies shall not be charged lor 


“let up on it” when it comes to a pinch. 
solves 6 
rental a sum in excess of the present cost of maintaining their 


nished with one fixed factor for its calculations; but as it is 


nies, and as they have until to-day to report how many 
ducts in the new conduits they are likely to need, which of 
course will have a bearing on the cost of construction, we do 
not quite see how it has been possible for the coustruction 
company to reach the conclusion.that there will be any profit 
to it in the contract. Moreover, it is said that though it has 
acquired a number of patent-rights, there are other companies 
which unsuccessfully submitted proposals for the work owning 
other desirable patent-rights which stand ready with injune- 


at every opportunity. So, although there is talk that the entire | 
work will be done within a year, it would not be surprising if | 


the mere beginning should be made at an even more remote 


date. 


syyPPARENTLY what the Electric Subway Commission has 


determined on is that the conduits shall be laid about 
eighteen inches below the pavement of the sidewalks, and 


that shallow junction-boxes shall be used instead of the deeper 


man-holes; that wires carrying intense currents, for arc-lights 


or motive power, shall be carried in a separate conduit, at a | 
lower level; that the incandescent-light wires shall also have a | 


separate couduit, while the telegraph, telephone, messenger, 
fire-alarm and other wires carrying currents of low tension 
shall be included in the main conduit; that the conduits are to 
be square in section and of such area that above Canal Street 
they shall contain twenty-four ducts of two and one-half inches 
diameter each, and that below that point they shall contain fifty 


similar ducts; that in sparsely-wired districts wires may be car- | 


ried in tar-coated iron pipes; that house-connectious are to be 


| 





| carried in iron pipes to the middle of each block, and that they 





are then to be joined with the connecting cables brought vo 
that point in iron pipes from the nearest junctiou-box, smaller 
service-boxes being placed on this live to facilitate the making 
of more frequent connections; that the asphalt conduits are to 
be protected by mineral-wool packings where they pass near 
steam-heating pipes; and, finally, that all and every of these 
conditions is subject to revision at the hands of the Electric 
Subway Commission. To us it seems that if the contracting 
company has not an understanding with the Commission, it is 
assuming a great risk, and yet experts suy that the profits are 
sure to be trom fifteen to twenty-five per cent on the four mil- 
lion dollars which are thought to be enough to pay for the in- 
stallation of the new system. 
PTVERY one may not know that the firemen of Paris are 
ki soldiers of the army, selected for the duty out of the ordi- 
nary corps, and formed into a regiment by themselves. 
The men composing this regiment, that of the sapeurs-pompiers, 
are required to be young, strong and active, and must have no 
famiiy dependent upon them. Among the eligible candidates 
for the service those are chosen who have the best record for 
good conduct, and failure in their duty is punished by return to 
their former regiments. Counting the theatres and other 
points of special dauger, where one or two firemen are kept 
regularly on duty, there are two hundred aud two posts in 
Paris. Most of these are provided only with hose-carriages, 
but there are in the city eighteen steam fire-engines. According 


| to Le Génie Civil, this number is much too small. There are 


forty-two in Loudon, aud the number of those in Paris would 
have been inereased long ago, but for the expense of providing 
quarters for them. The instruction of the men is mainly car- 
ried on in the great barrack buildings, one of which has just 
been completed in the Rue de Chaligny, in the middle of the 
poor and combustible quarter of the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, 
while two others exist in other portions of Paris. The new 
building contains on the ground floor the fire-engines, divided 
into three sorts: the steam-machines, the hand-engines dragged 
by horses, and the hand-engines drawn by men, besides the 
hose-carriages, and room is found also for the office, bed-rooms 
for the barrack-master and the engineers, one or two instruc- 
tion-rooms and a refectory, while a drill aud exercise ground 
occupies the open space in the rear of the buildings. On the 
uext story are more instruction-rooms and dormitories, besides 
a library, aud an apartment for the sergeant-major, and the 
two upper stories are taken up by rooms for the officers. In 


} : “ | the engine-rooms are stalls wheré the horses stand ready har- 
wires overhead, the contracting construction company is fur- | : 


uessed. In the furnace of the fire-engine the fuel is laid ready 


- J . : ; | to light, and a steam-pump in the basement, heated by gas, and 
still unknown what this cost is to each of the electric compa- | oi: 


kept with steam always under pressure, is so arranged that the 
same telegraphic signal which rings the alarm drops a lever 
and starts the pump filling the boilers of the fire-engines, a 
work of thirty-four seconds. It is not very easy tou see why 
the boilers should not be kept full of water, so as to save the 
time needed to fill them, but the operation is so rapid that in 
one minute from the striking of the signal the engiue is ready 
to issue from the door, preceded by its hose-carriage. As in our 
fire-stations, the dormitory of each crew is over its own engine, 


: ; ; | and a trap-door and mast bring the meu quickly to their 
tions, which will be brought into use to stop or hinder operations | : 


places. If any man should be injured while on duty, a sur- 
geon attached to the barrack is ready to attend him, and lec- 
tures, drills and exercises, carried on with exemplary thorough- 
ness by the officers, keep the regiment in the best condition. 
As with us, alarms are given by telegraph from the small posts 
scattered through the city, but, the signal not being automatic, 
more information is conveyed by meaus of it than by our ordi- 
nary bell-signals, and the local operator nearest the fire calls 
immediately from the barrack belonging to his district such 
men and engines as be thinks will be needed. 

OME time ago a sum of money was raised by subscription 
S in France tor the erection of a monument to the memory 
; of Admiral Courbet. The matter has now gone so far 
that the execution of the work has been confided to the sculp- 
tors Falguiere and Mercié with M. Paul Pujol as architect, 
aud a petition signed by the principal subscribers to the monu- 
ment fund, has been presented to the Municipal Covncil of 
Paris, praying for permission to place the monument in the cen- 
tre of the square Moutholon, an open space in the fashionable 
quarter at the end of the Rue de Trevise. 
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CONSTRUCTION 
DETAILS.— I. 

J ERGUSSON, in his 
K history of architecture, 
gives a description of 
the celebrated cloister of 
the Cathedral of Puy-en- 
Velay, in Burgundy, and 
makes a comparison of its 
style with certain  well- 
known examples of Roman 
architecture. He says, “ In 





a 


pillars were used as mere 
ornaments and 
ing but useless additions 
without even a pretense of 
utility.” “ It would be difli- 
cult to find” he adds, “ an 
after illustration of Pugin’s 
famous antithesis than this 
cloister of Burgundian ar- 
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(Roman) is constructed or- 


nament, the other (Burgun- 
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Constructed Ornament. Arch of Constantine. 


THE ORIGIN OF ARCHITECTURAL | very best proportion, according to the position it is to oeeupy—neither 


insignificant nor overwhelming, neither such as to attract particular at- 


| tention to itself, nor such as to be lost or buried by its surroundings, 


the style of the Romans | 


were noth- | 


chitecture, and the Flavian 
Amphitheatre at Rome, or | 
at Verona —the one | 


dian) is ornamented or or- | 


namental construction.” There is no doubt whatever that the pillar 
is intended first for use as a support, and its introduction as a deco- 
ration or ornament is decidedly of secondary importance. But the 
Roman order of architecture was not an original order; it did not 
grow with them from earliest childhood — passing through stages of 
tentative design until it reached its maturity — the Romans had no 
order till they learned of the Greeks, and then they began on the 
foundations already laid, with examples of experience that had taken 
years to collect, ready to their hand, to design an order adapted to 
their own ideas, and the result was not particularly happy. ‘The true 
spirit of art was not innate with them. With the early Greeks cen- 
turies of earnest study and careful striving after something better 
than they possessed, but which they felt was attainable by persever- 
ance and study, resulted in the perfection of what we call the 
“Dorie” and the “ Ionic” orders, and would, no doubt, had time 
been allowed them, gone on even farther and enabled them to hand 


down to posterity a perfected “ Corinthian” order of their own, | 


which circumstances prevent- 
ed them raising to the dignity 
of a “temple order.” Then, 
again, the Greeks learned from 


brought from the East—from 
Egypt, that great mother of 
>< the world whose glory has long 
since passed away and whose 
place knows it no more. But 
with the Romans it was dif- 
ferent; they, so to speak, had 
no past — no traditionary art 
of their own to improve upon 
and work out and study for 
themselves; they could but 
copy and adapt, by way of 
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_B founding a style, in an art 

a which was in itself entirely 

te new to them. 

Hit} True architecture is orna- 
mili) 5 3 mented or ornamental con- 
LW 3 =| struction, and as the Romans 

pa | constructed their ornament 

~ “ 2 


Moorish Pavilion. they failed, naturally enough, 
to grasp the spirit of the art. 

The earliest examples in which art is connected with sheer manual 
labor cannot, in the strict sense of the word, be called “ construct- 
ional.” The marvellous excavations of the Shepherd Kings which, 
in their extent and immensity, are as wonderful in their way as some 
of the greatest constructive works of later centuries. were all deco- 
rated with the greatest care and ingenuity, in the highest type of an 
art then in its infancy — but although the spirit of 
the rule of true architecture admits of expansion 
and adaptation without loss of its force and signifi- 
cance, we wish for the purposes of this paper to con- 
fine ourselves to the periods of construction in which , 
art is fully known and recognized, that we may con- 
sider and illustrate the truth of this golden rule. The 
application is as fit to all works now as it was in the 
Middle Ages to the works then carried out; and more 
than this, we cannot have true architecture unless we 
are united with this spirit and carry it out to the letter. The considera- 
tion of the smallest detail is of great importance in design; we must have 
the right thingin the right place—the very thing that is needed in the 
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Granada. 
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' By R. W. Gambier-Bousfield. 


others; their first ideas were | 


but so that it may add its quota to make a perfect whole, so that the 
effect may be homogeneous, and that a sublime expression of repose 
may pervade the whole structure. We do not wish it to be supposede 
from this that every detail in 
the first instance should be pored 
over and made a burden to the 
soul of the designer; if such were 
the case the whole would run the 
risk of being swamped by its com- 
ponent parts—but when the gen- 
eral idea has been thought out 
and perhaps committed to paper 
in a sketchy form, it is the effect 
of the whole which we consider, 
and afterwards come the details 
—then it is that these must be 
considered, in relation to the 
general effect, or the result will 
very likely be the opposite of 
that at first intended. 

Now, architecture being orna- 
mental construction, it goes without saying that construction comes first 
into the question : that is, certain rules must be observed whereby sta- 
bility and security may be obtained in the simplest manner compatible 
with the objects in view. If strength only is the object, the same result 
may be obtained in various ways, more or less clumsy, or else in the one 
way in which the least material is used, but in which each separate par- 
ticle is made use of to its utmost ability and made to exercise its dumb 
energy to the fullest extent, that there may be neither waste of stuff or 
undue occupation of space. Suppose, for example, we want to resist or 
counteract the thrust of a stone vault, there is no limit to which we 
might not go to obtain sufficient strength in our abutments; so long 
as we have enough bulk or mass, perhaps it does not matter how 
much we are in excess of actual necessity. But where is the beauty 
of the science which teaches us to use what is necessary and no 
more, to make each part do its own duty and no more, and to make 
it do its duty to the full extent of its powers at the same time not 
overstraining it nor requiring it to do too much. 





Section, Fontevrault. A. D. 1125. 


At the present 
moment we are not taking into consideration the mundane question 
of cost, we will deal with examples from old works which have taken 
fifties and hundreds of years to erect, and of which the cost was of 
no account, but at the same time we wish to show that even in these 
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Spires Cathedral. 


Exeter Nave. 
days the principle of design is the same throughout — although sur- 
roundings and circumstances may change, the principle cannot, 
but remain as the life-blood, the very marrow of art for time and for 
eternity. We have, ina former paper, given a sketch of the birth, 
growth and ultimate perfection reached in the science of vaulting, 
but it will be to our advantage on the present occasion to turn our 
attention to this, the greatest problem of Medizval builders, and see 
what result was obtained by long years of patient experiment. Gen- 
eration after generation of the guild of masons added each its mite 
to the store of information; great souls were striving after the accom- 
plishment of a great fact, which was felt to exist, but which as yet 
Provinces and whole nations 
entered into the task, but not until nearly a thousand years had 
passed was the principle discovered and the grand object obtained. 
Take, for example, some of the earliest churches; they were nearly 
all finished with vaulting of the simplest form, with the springer 
so far down the walls that very little space was left for windows, 


was beyond their power to grasp. 
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and that which could so be utilized was found totally inefficient to 
light up the heavy vault. In the South with the brilliant sunshine 
much window-space was not only not needed, but was an actual dis- 
advantage ; but here, in the North, was a positive need of more light 
—than the absence of which perhaps nothing is more depressing. ‘The 
«question was, how shall more light be admitted without weakening 
the abutments of the vaults. 

If our roofs are of stone, we cannot avoid the weight; therefore 
we must have strong walls to support them. But at the same time 
we must have more light; that is, we must 
pierce our walls to a greater extent than be- 
fore. “ What shall we do?” And this is what 
they did: they built four strong piers, two 
on each side of what was to be the future 
nave; they connected them by arches, the 
plan of which formed a parallelogram; they 
repeated this until they had reached the re- 
quired length for their building, so that each 
set of piers arched over formed an abutment 
to its neighbor on either side. On the outside 
of these piers they constructed great buttres- 
ses, to resist the thrust of the cross arches, 
and thus they had a framework capable of 


supporting almost any weight—a framework 





without being overstrained or required to do 
too much. Between the piers on either side 
they could now build walls —mere screens, 
that need only be strong enough to support 
themselves; and, these could be pierced with 
4s windows of any size; in fact, the larger the 

window, the lighter the wall. The only part 
of solid necessary was just so much as would 
secure privacy and protection from cold. This problem was at last 
solved, and having accomplished this in a rough state, they could 
proceed to beautify and refine it to their heart’s content. 

The first thing to do now was to reduce the sizes of the great piers, 
for they occupied a great space, and were in the way of sound and 
light. By thinning them they would of course weaken them, and if 
they did this without making up for the loss of strength in another 
way, they would undoubtedly give way like weak knees. The foun- 
dations being sure, and the weight above pressing downwards, the 
attenuated cluster of shafts would certainly 
“buckle,” split and fly, and down would the 
whole thing come. There was, however, no 
such great difficulty in this; it simply wanted 
a little consideration. The idea was to put hor- 
izontal struts from pier to pier, at two or three 
levels, and thus form a continuous band of sup- 
port all round the building. But in carrying 
this idea out in stone it was found that the 
space between the piers was more than the 
bars or struts could span without some support 
for themselves, and again, these straight, stiff 
lines hardly harmonized with the graceful curves 
of the vaulting, and did much to take away that 
feeling of repose, the key-note of true art. By || 
themselves they were simply constructional ne- 
cessities. It was a small matter then to bracket 


under them from the piers themselves, to give 
be 
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them support in their centres, or, in other words, 
to construct an arch upon whose apex the hor- 
izontal stone course could rest, and of which the 
feet were supported by the piers. In this arch they had more strength 
than was actually needed for the support of the lowest horizontal 
bar. It would have been very natural if they had thrown arches 
across under each strut, repeating the method of support they had 
hit on for the lowest, but then they would have had additional 
weight on the piers, which was to be 
avoided as far as possible. The result 
would have been rather tame, and there 
would have been a great deal of unused 
strength. The lower “bar” having, as 
we have said, a support greater than its 
own necessities required, it was able it- 
self in its turn to help in the support cf 
other horizontal “ bars” above it. A 
small pillar or cluster of shafts was 
erected on its centre, immediately above 
the apex of the arch beneath ; and mak- 
ing this new feature the central pier for 
the support of a couple of arches, the 
bar above was supported in two places. 
Our diagram shows an arcade of four 
small arches, which further help to sup- 
port the upper struts, but which were 
added for ornament to the construction. 
Here was a band of great strength to resist the “ buckling” attempts 
of the original piers, and a frame capable of any amount of deco- 
ration and ornament. Indeed, this simple constructional device has 
since been recognized as one of the most beautiful features of a 
Gothic nave. The “triforium,” for such is its name, was attempted 








Diagram of Construction. 
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in which every stone had its particular duty, | 





in Italy many years previously, but was never successfully treated, and 
was finally abandoned. But the reason for its introduction there was 
of a nature different from that in more Northern churches. Support 
was wanted for the great tunnel vault over the nave, and this was 
given by half vaults over the aisles, transmitting the thrust through 
them to buttresses on the outside of the walls, and so to the ground. 
This arrangement prevented the introduction of windows high up 
in what we should call the “clerestory.” ‘They had, however, win- 
dow room in the upper part of the outside walls, below the spring- 
ing of the half vaults; so here they 
cut their windows. The upper part 
of the nave walls they pierced with 
arches, thus admitting light but 
in very meagre quantities. Great 
churches of the Gothic age are 
not, asa rule, lighted through the 
triforium, although there are many 
exceptions, as at Peterboro’, Beau- 
vais, St. Stephen’s, Caen, etc. The 
triforium usually opens into the 
roof over the aisles — that is, into 
the space between the vaulted ceiling and the outer roof. Where 
light is admitted through the triforium, there is a sense of weak- 
ness; the contrast between the clerestory and the dark triforium is 
lost, and there is altogether too much light. Romanesque architects 
had away of lighting their domes, on a very different principle, pierc- 
ing the vaults themselves, as shown above. 


Nocera dei Pagani. 





(To be continued.) 
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Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.} 














THE ROTCH TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP DRAWINGS. PLATES XVII, 
XVIII, XIX, AND XX. 
{Issued only with the Imperial edition.] 
TWO SUBURBAN STORES, DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


MR. W. W. LEWIS, 


UNITED STATES COURT—HOUSE AND POST-—OFFICE, ST. JOSEPH, 
MO. MR. M. E. BELL, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGNS FOR A $5,000 HOUSE, SUBMITTED BY 
“ Gosh,” “Hillside” AND “ Chateau en Espagne.” 


AN EDITOR’S TRIP ABROAD!A—YV. 
THE SALON.— NEW SCULPTURE AT THE LOUVRE. — THE HOTEL 
CONTINENTAL. 

J HE first feeling of one who under- 
takes to look at pictures in Paris 
usually, I suppose, approaches 

despair. There are so many of 
them, and they cover so many acres 
of ground, that it is not until after 
two or three days’ work that one 
begins to see the possibility of taking 
a hasty glance at all the best ones. 
We knew that the Louvre would 
wait for us, while the Salon would 
not, and took the first opportunity 
of devoting ourselves to the almost 
endless galleries in the Palais de 
l’Industrie. The general appearance 
of the rooms was, to my mind, better 
than that of the Royal Academy galleries, most of the pictures seem- 
ing to have, somehow, more depth and color, although the cireum- 
stances of lighting and background were nearly the same for both. 
The first room that we entered was an interesting exception to the 
rest, being occupied in great part by three enormous decorative 
paintings by M. Puvis de Chavannes, and another, on the opposite 
wall, by one of his pupils, M. Frederic Montenard. I had always 
been curious to see something of Puvis de Chavannes’s work, but 
must acknowledge that I was disappointed. The paintings, although 
in oil on canvas, were colored in close imitation of the chalky, 
bloomy tones of fresco, and seemed to me to lose all the richness and 
depth that could have been obtained by the use of oil, without gain- 
ing the stony, mosaic-like appearance which makes real fresco so 
beautiful in its proper place; while besides being evidently only 
abnormal oil paintings instead of fresco, the composition of the pic- 
ture seemed to me unpleasantly scattered, and the figures lonely and 
stiff. M. Montenard’s picture, on the opposite wall, was mich more 
pleasing. Although he kept pretty conscientiously to the principle 
of imitating fresco work, his idea was less severely conventionalized, 
and in the painting of his beautiful foreground figure, there were 
indications that his natural inclination to bring out the charms of his 
ideal had had a hard struggle with the ascetic rules which he imposed 
on himself. 
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It would be tiresome to attempt any sort of description of the pic- 
tures, and as nearly every French painter of any note was repre- 
sented, even a list of the admirable ones would occupy a page. 
The best of the portraits, as well as the most interesting, seemed to 
to me one by Bonnat, of the great Pasteur and his granddaughter. 
Anything more nobly simple and straightforward than his rendering 
of the plain old man and the little girl clinging to his side it would 
be hard to conceive, and a second portrait near by, also by Bonnat, 
was nearly equal to it. Another picture, of a kind not very often 
attempted in France, but which pleased me greatly, was one by M. 
Victor Maree, representing a common little scene in a tenement- 
house, with a sheriff’s officer carrying off a broken chair, the last 
piece of property of the female tenant, who sat quietly on the floor 
with her children. There was no need of looking at the title in the 
ratalogue, “ Un lendemain de paye,” to understand the story at once, 
and, although unpleasantly black and heavy in color, the picture 
surpassed, in depth of feeling and expression, anything of the kind 
that lever saw. ‘There isa prevalent notion that artists in Paris 
dress up models in robes of various sorts, paint them, and give names 
to their studio groups after they are done; and there is, perhaps, 
some foundation for the idea; but if any one doubts whether French 
painters are capable of deep and unaffected sentiment, he should see 
how long he could look at this great picture without finding tears in 
his eyes. 

It was rather pleasant to find that the American artists in Paris 
were very fully and honorably represented in the galleries. Mr. E. 
L. Weeks had one of his largest and best pictures in a prominent 
position, and many ladies, both French and American, exhibited. 
In fact, it was remarkable at the Grosvenor Gallery and the Royal 
Academy, as well as in Paris, that a very large part of the contribu- 
tors were ladies, and that much of the best work belonged to them. 
Even among the endless nude figures of the Salon, the very best, as 
it seemed to me, was a nymph, by Mlle. Louise Nicolas, and in por- 
traits, the average of the women’s work appeared, both in England 
and France, superior to that of the men. ‘There was a certain inter- 
est in looking at pictures by the artists most popular in America, 
and I was glad to find that the prettiest of the two Bouguereaus in 
the exhibition, “ L’ Amour désarmé,” which ! thought the sweetest 
and warmest Bouguereau I had ever seen, was already bought by a 
firm of Boston picture dealers. 

Unfortunately for the comfort of the spectators, all the pictures 
were not of the Bonnat or Bouguereau type in respect to choice of 
subject. It is certain that the French artists are not generally of a 
sanguinary disposition, but it must be something more than taste for 
novel effects in color which leads a good many of them to seek for 
inspiration in slaughter-houses. No doubt there is something attrac- 
tive in a hog, with his throat just cut, hung up bleeding by the hind 
legs, with a cat lapping the blood to give animation td the scene; but 
] think an ignorant stranger might be forgiven for considering that 
the beauties of such subjects are so remote in character from those 
which we look for in peaceful landscapes and portraits of little living 
children as to make it desirable to keep the two sorts of pictures a 
little apart. Even the stuck-pig painting, although perhaps the 
baldest piece of butchery in the collection, was not more offensive 
than scores of others, representing men and women, of black, white, 
or yellow complexions, being hung, pounded, chopped, stabbed, 
strangled, or tortured in all sorts of ways, or than a nearly equal 
number which portrayed with frightful fidelity the appearance of the 
corpses of other persons whose woes were over. Unless French 
children are proof against nightmare, a good many of those who 
were in the galleries must have kept their mammas awake that night, 
and it seemed to me that not only the artistic unity of future exhibi- 
tions, but the domestic peace of those who visited them with their 
families, would be promoted by setting apart one room in the Palace 
for an abattoir and another for a receiving-tomb, in which the dead 
and wounded subjects could be gathered, under favorable circum- 
stances for comparing their peculiar qualities, and out of sight of 
those whose tastes inclined them to prefer pictures of a different kind. 

I had to look at the architectural drawings rather hastily, and 
neglect those in the corridor, to study a magnificent set of restorations 
by M. Blavette, of the temple of Demeter at Eleusis. Every one 
knows that in making colored geometrical drawings a French archi- 
tect is unapproachable, but in these restorations, which were, of 
course, mostly hypothetical, appeared an inventiveness and knowl- 
edge of style and detail which were even more surprising than the 
beauty of the drawings. A great deal of the other work seemed to 
consist of students’ essays, but there were many sets of plans, eleva- 
tions and details of executed buildings, and a considerable number 
of sketches, mostly in water-colors, which were surprisingly good, 
many of them rivalling the English sketches at the Royal Academy. 

At the Louvre I discovered one treasure which I bad not seen 
before, in the shape of a noble statue of Victory, found, as the card 
in front of it said, in the island of Samothrace, and known to have 














been erected in honor of a naval victory gained by Demetrius Polior- | 


cites in the year 305 B.c. Although the date was too late for the 
greatest age of Greek sculpture, the figure was most beautiful. The 
goddess was represented as standing near the prow of a war-vessel, 
which, sculptured in pure white marble, formed a singularly effective 
plinth to the statue. I should say that the figure was originally 
placed in front of an obelisk or, perhaps, the wall of a temple cell, 
and that the marble ship projected from the lower portion, resting 
partly, however, on a base of its own. The statue stood well out 


from whatever might have been the construction behind it, toward 
the front of the ship, resting mostly on one foot, in much the same 
attitude as the Venus of Milo, with drapery flying lightly behind it, 
and a pair of noble outspead wings. ‘The whole figure was strik- 
ingly like the Venus of Milo, but the unemployed knee was less 
thrown forward, the drapery not being held upon it, while a light 
chit6n, I suppose I should call it, most exquisitely and tenderly 
sculptured, covered the upper portion of the body. Remembering 
Mr. Stillman’s theory, that the Venus of Milo was really the statue 
of the divinity from the temple of the Wingless Victory at Athens, 
the obvious resemblance of the new figure appeared to me very 
curious; but the Athenians certainly gained nothing by their shallow 
conceit of making their Victory without wings, so that she could not 
fly away from them, and the Samothrace statue must have been far 
more picturesque and imposing than the other. With characteristic 
taste, the directors had placed this on the landing of the grand stair- 
case, where it was as well-lighted and imposing as any one could 
desire, and with the Venus of Milo in her own room, and the Hunt- 
ress Diana in the Le Caze room, the Louvre seems somehow fuil of 
the most majestic sculpture. 

We were rather fortunate in being near to all the picture-galleries 
as well as to the numberless interesting things on the left bank of 
the river, through the accident of having wished to see the new 
Hotel Continental, rather than those on the Boulevards. ‘The Hotel 
Continental was designed by Blondel, who seems to be one of the 
stockholders in the company which owns it, and he has certainly 
done himself the highest honor in the beautiful rooms which occupy 
the entrance floor. One is apt to look forward, on entering a new 
Paris hotel for the first time, simply to a few extra acres of imita- 
tion malachite alternating with counterfeit jasper on the walls, with 
mirrors of stupendous size between, but Blondel’s staircases of 
Echaillon stone ascend between walls of factitious marble of a par- 
ticularly subdued and modest tone, while his restaurant is a model of 
warm, rich and solid decoration. No malachite glares at you there, 
and even the iron columns are disguised under a comparatively 
inoffensive coat of plaster pophyry, while the walls glow with splen- 
did Spanish leather, relieved against wainscoting and doors of ebony, 
inlaid with copper. ‘The effect of the red copper ornamentation is 
wonderfully pleasant, and the same tone is kept in the rich bronzing 
of the coffered ceiling, painted very cleverly in the panels. Oppo- 
site the windows is the only piece of painting on the walls, an 
immense hunting-scene by Luminais, painted for the room, and giv- 
ing a far better effect than could have been obtained by a dozen 
smaller pictures scattered about, or by the mirrors which Parisians 
generally use so recklessly, but which M. Blondel had the good sense 
to dispense with here. ‘The plan of the house is a pretty as well as 
unusual one: the hotel, occupying all, or nearly all, of the block, it 
was necessary to arrange it with two courts; one of these, as in all 
large hotels, serves as an entrance court, and is as richly decorated 
as it is usual for “cours d’honneur” to be, but the other, which is 
enclosed on all sides, instead of being left with bare walls, and 
devoted to boot-blacking and dish-washing, is even more highly 
ornamented, on the entrance floor, than the other, and is covered 
with glass and utilized as a sort of winter-garden, under the name of 
“ Cour des Féies,” which can, on occasion, be thrown into connection 
with the great reception-rooms which surround it. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPETITION FOR 
COSTING $5,000.1— II. 


tyes ae Plan is fairly 
good. There is waste 
room in halls. The novelist 
t| is isolated. Details are simple 
and good. ‘The exterior de- 
sign is among the best sent 
in. It is doubtful, however, 
if so short a gambrel ever 
looks well. It usually needs 
a lencth of ridge at least half 
as much again as the width 
of the base of the gambrel. 
It might have been as well 
to have forsaken the gam- 
brel treatment, made a heavy 
projection above second-story 
window where small dormer 
is in the perspective, and to have made the dining-room bay a flat, 
three-sided bay, and to have projected a strong belt-course over 
the first story windows. This is merely a suggestion, and is only given 
after an outline of the kind has been tried. The de- 
sign is good as it stands. Render ing (except of elevation) is coarse 
but good, 

“ Hillside.”’ — Plan not particularly good, thongh house is well 
arranged for views, and well placed on the hill. The novelist is not 
particularly isolated. The dining-room is isolated at the end of a 
long passage, an-t to do this and also make library in proximity to 
the kitchen is questionable planning. Details are good. Pe rspec- 
tive elevation excellent, with the exception of the flap dormer and 
the buttresses to the steps, but opposite elevation is not at all cood. 
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Two-storied narrow perpendicular dormers on a long, low, gambrel- 
roofed house are deliberate contradictions to the general spirit of 
such a house. Rendering good, except of stonework, the joints and 
shadows of which have too many diagonal lines. 

“ Chateau en Espagne.”—Plan, fairly good. Compact and simple, 
but no especial provision made for novelist. Details good ; exterior, 
too much eat up upon walls. Bedroom bay and projection over, too 
heavy for mass of house. Study balcony cuts house wall up too much; 
with these changes the house would not only be simple but apparently 
G@niarged. Rendering clear and good 

[To be coutinued.]} 


PICTURES OF THE SEASON IN NEW YORK.!—VI. 


AST year, as may be 

remembered, the So- 

ciety of American Ar- 
tists, to which we have ac- 
customed ourselves to look 
for the most interesting 
native exhibition of the 
season, showed us nothing 
whatsoever. This year it 
reveals itself again, al- 
though in a place where 
we hardly should have 
thought to find it. Its col- 
lection forms the summer 
loan-exhibition of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, and 
hangs in one of the west 
galleries. This is not to 
say that the Museum au- 
thorities had any hand in 
directing the exhibition— 
they simply gave up the 
room to the Society which 
chose and hung the pic- 
tures quite as it thought 
best. ‘The committee on 
admissions was unusually 
large, and worked upon a 
new scheme, than which 
none could have been more painstaking and conscientious. The re- 
sult is a small but most interesting collection which we are glad to 
have at the Museum rather than elsewhere, as it will remain on view 
during the whole summer, and will be seen by a quite different class 
of visitors from those who ordinarily seek out the “ pay ” exhibi- 
tions in other places. 

The first thing that strikes the observer, is, I think, the brilliant 
yet harmonious general aspect of the room. Certainly to-day the 
“new men” are not afraid of color, and have pretty well worked-out 
of the heavy browns and dull grays which once spuke so strongly of 
their paramount love for “tone.” After the Impressionist exhibition 
with its stunning chords of unadulterated color, its dazzling crudities, 
its bright notes looking like bits of the rainbow itself, we might have 
expected any other show to look a trifle tame by comparison. But 
this one is far from tame in its total effect, though marked, certainly, 
by something more of reticence than its foreign predecessor. 

“Among the one hundred and twenty-one works which are all it 
shows, portraits hold, as ever, a conspicuous rank by reason of num- 
bers, and, I am tempted to say, the first rank by reason of varied ex- 
cellence. Mr. Beckwith’s likeness of Mr. Walton,—a life-size three- 
quarter figure—is, as might be guessed, vigorous, facile, and almost 
startlingly alive, though lacking in charm and somewhat in artistic 
refinement. It would have been more pleasing, it seems to me, but 
for the background, which, being a wall close at hand and covered 
with sketches in color, somewhat confuses the eye, and gives the pic- 
ture a scrappy and restless effect. Mr. Rice’s portrait of Mr. Beck- 
with himself belongs, I should say, to the same class of art, but is 
more agreeable-in composition. ‘The painter in this case is one of 
the newest of the new men, but one who has immediately taken rank 
among the cleverest. Even better evidence of his ability than this 
picture affords was given by a portrait of President Hitcheoek in 
his academic robes that was shown at the Century Club not long ago. 
lt was strongly painted yet with all due refinement and delicacy, 
and posed with great feeling for life and action, yet without that visi- 
ble effort to secure the effect of these which means a neglect of sim- 
plicity and straightforwardness. The head seemed to have been 
rendered with great verisimilitude and the whole work was interest- 
ing, intellectually — so to say —as well as technically ; for the model 
showed a characteristically Americantype of the kind we like best 
to feel is characteristically American — a type at once keen, intelli- 
gent, refined and genial, the scholar and the man of the world in 
combination—and had been interpreted with happy sympathy on the 
artist’s part. I could not but wish that this portrait had also been 
included in the Society's exhibition—if only that it might have been 
compared with Mr. Holl’s likeness of Mr. Warren, which I think, is 
the only work of foreign origin on the wall and which previously 
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hang for a long period in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 
Mr. Holl, as every one knows, stands very high among the portrait- 
painters of England and I saw no likenesses in London last year 
which were better than his save only those of Sir John Millais, who, 
of course, is not to be weighed in the balance with any of his fellow. 
countrymen. Yet had Mr. Rice’s work hung beside Mr. Holl’s, I do 
not think we should have given the palm to the latter. 

But in a general appraisement of a/i tne portraits on the wall the 
palm could hardly have been bestowed elsewhere than into Mr. Sar- 
gent’s hands—not for his brilliant and extremely clever but somewhat 
unsympathetic and aggressive half-figure of a young lady dressed in 
black and white, but for his group of an elderly gentleman and his 
wife which, although now for the first time exhibited, was painted 
some three or four years ago. Never, so far as 1 have seen, does 
Mr. Sargent paint his models superficially in the sense of painting 
the mere surface and semblance of a human being without indicating 
that anything to be called an individual soul lies beneath. But some- 
times he paints them superficially in the sense of painting one of the 
When he portrays a lady in evening 
dress, for instance—as in the picture first noted above—he interprets 
her “society ” self rather than the truer self which, we are optimistic 
enough to believe, must exist a little deeper down. Perhaps we can 
hardly blame him for thus making clothes and expression “in keep- 
ing” with one another: if there is a fault in the matter it lies, | 
should say, with the model’s own choice of costume. But all the 
same, portraits are more attractive, and, I think, hold a higher rank 
as works of art when they are more simply and sympathetically hu- 
man in conception. And that Mr. Sargent can thus conceive them 
upon occasion is amply proved by the double portrait in question. It 
was a somewhat daring undertaking to paint two standing, three 
guarter figures, with the lady much shorter than her husband, lean- 
ing upon his arm, and this in the most simple way—with no aecesso- 
ries and no background save a mere dark tone. The lady is in black, 
so the work attracts by no brilliancy of color; but it is most admira- 
ble in tonality, the gentleman’s long white beard striking no note of 
discord in the subdued general scheme. ‘The faces—I may, perhaps, 
venture to say that in this instance I speak from personal knowledge 
—are thoroughly successful as portraits, and, as I have just hinted, 
successful in that best way which interprets the more characteristic, 
more intimate phases of character. There is never any hint of “ com- 
monness ” in Mr. Sargent’s work—his models always look well-bred, 
and show that a kindred hand has painted them. But in this instance 
the union of high-bred refinement with interesting personalities is so 
attractive that we almost forget to dwell upon the merely technical 
Yet these, of course, are very great—any- 
thing more superb than the way in which the hands, for example, 
have been treated, it would be hard to find in the results of any mod- 
ern brush. : 

Mr. Lowell Dyer shows a three-quarter-length portrait of a lady, 
the head of which is so much more interesting than the rest that we 
should like to see the canvas so reduced in size as to show it alone. 
Miss Lesley’s portrait of two sisters, seated, in evening dress, reveals 
some strong painting, but is disagreeable in other ways as well as in 
its lack of refinement. Mr. Porter is certainly not at his best in a 
small half-length of a blonde young woman, painted in very bright 
colors and with a very porcelain-like elaboration. It is a singular 
work to be signed by an American name — reminding us strongly of 
those sentimentalizing little portraits of pretty faces which are so 
characteristic of the North-German school, and have so often been 
reproduced (with no very bad sense of fitness) upon the actual por- 
celain of plates and plaques. Miss Sackett shows a graceful, small 
portrait-study, and Miss Caroline Hecker some very excellent heads 
in pastel — broad and strong in execution, yet having great truth of 
texture, as well as charm of color. The most ambitious pastel in 
the collection, however, is by Mr. Chase —the full-length, life-size 
figure of a girl in white. ‘The very strong illumination gives the face 
a somewhat disagreeable chalky hue, but otherwise there is great 
beauty in the work, and that of a kind which at one time we did not 
expect from just this hand. I mean that it shows much feeling and 
feeling of a very refined description, as well as much technical clev- 
Another portrait by Mr, Chase — painted in oil on a very 
coarse surface —is fine in color (the young lady being in black 
against a blue curtain) and brilliant in technique, but by no means 
so attractive in sentiment as the other or so individual in conception. 
One would be consoled for more failings than these, however, by the 
sight of such delightful handiwork as is shown, for instance, in the 
rendering of the different qualities of black in the lady’s pretty cos- 
tume. . 

Of all the portraits in the exhibition the hardest to describe are, 
as always, Mr. Abbott Thayer’s. It is impossible not to see at once 
that they are the work not of a painter merely, but of an artist, and 
impossible not to feel their great individuality and its charm. But 
this charm makes itself felt, at times, rather in despite of than by 
reason of the manner of their execution. Or, if this is too strong 
an expression—and doubtless it is, for the impression given can 
never really be in disharmony with the method used — I will say 
that the execution sometimes seems to fall short of expressing wholly 
and perfectly that which the artist wished to say. The most ambi- 
tious portrait in this collection, for example, shows a mother seated 
with her child on her lap. Her dress is tlack and very simple, 
and her large cloak lined with blue. The child’s face is admirably 
realized and very lovely, but the mother’s charms are marked by a 
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ertain vagueness and uncertainty of rendering. As in some other | — en eh er 


shown previous years, we feel that the curiously * tor- 
teclinique of more than one portion seems to prove that the 
artist himself was not wholly satisfied with his result even when he 
consented to hold his hand — to prove, I repeat, that he had not 
pe rfectly realized, even to his own satisfaction just what he wished 
to do. But we also feel that this has been because he wished to do 
something of real value and of more than usual egy and difli- 
culty —and the somewhat imperfect result impresses us, therefore, 
more than the bold, direct and wholly adequate e seuihadon of more 
commonplace and shallower intentions. Of course this would not 
be the case did expression fall very much short of complete clearness 
and decision; and I am not quite sure, even, that [am right in 
calling the degre »¢ of indefiniteness and indecision which we note, an 
“ imperfee tion.” In certain moods we are tempted to feel, before the 
pictures which exhibit it, that their quality of suggestiveness would 
be poorly replaced by greater definiteness since this might mean a 
narrower limit to our imagination; that their half-pathetie charm 
would be lessened were their figures brought, so to say, more com- 
pletely into the light of common day. ‘This is especially true, | 
think, of another portrait in this ex hibition — the head of a young 
man. Many observers, I find, deem it far less “ successful” than a 
third — which shows, in a delightfully decorative scheme, the half- 
figure of a little girl and is painted with all the straightforwardness 
and decision any one could ask. And so I thought myself at the 
first glance. But longer acquaintance proved the other by far more 
interesting, despite of —or should I say —the curious 
indefiniteness of its rendering. Perhaps the model has in life but 
the ordinary attractiveness of the average unpoetic male; but on this 
canvas, while he is life-like enough, I dare say, to seem quite himself 
to the eyes of his friends, he has a mysterious charm for the eye of a 
stranger — gives us that food for the imagination which very few pic- 
tures, even of professedly ‘ imaginative ” sorts, afford. 

Andther admirable portrait and another which is admirable 
because it has meaning and feeling first and cleverness only in the 


second place —is Mr. Alden Weir’s of Mr. R. H. Stoddard. A 


i ‘tures 
mente u” 


because of ? 


p iinter is fortuni ate when he has as a sitter a well-known person if 


that person's s aspect isin keeping with the idea we are likely to have 
formed of it. Ilow good the individual likeness in this case may be 
I know not, but it seems as though it must be very good — the picture 
It is very simple — the three-quarter 
figure of an elderly man with a beard, holding a small book to his 
breast in the most natural, unselfeonscious way. Clever and sym- 
pathetic as was the portrait of Dr. Hitchcock by Mr. Rice, which | 
named a while ago, this is still better, for l 


strikes us as being so typical. 


it has more value as pure 
pictorial art, and is still more sympathetic and in a deeper way. 
When one year can sho us sow many good portraits as these I have 
noted in this and my preceding chapters, [ do not think we ought to 
be less than very proud and very grateful over our recent advance in 
this branch of our art at least. 

And among the portri tits in the xhibition I am tempted 
also to include Miss Trotter’s life-size sce of a Breton peasant woman 
coming down a path in full light with a bundle of sticks under her 
arm and, of course, a blue gown. It is, as will be felt, of a class with 
which we have been made familiar of late years by many young 
Americans who have studied abroad. But it is so much more vital 
in feeling and so much stronger in its individualization of character 
fellows, that it better treatment than to be 
Long 


‘lety’s ex 


very 


than most of its merits 
ranked as a mere study or imitative 
ago (I mean long ago ax we count time in this rapid land of ours — 
four or five years since) [ used to see examples of Miss ‘Trotter’s 
work on the walls of the Philadelphia Academy and to think that the 

“realistic”? teaching of Mr. Eakins had better material to 
work upon in her case than in that of almost any of her fellow-stu- 
dents. Seeing now this strong and extremely well-balanced piece of 
work (which proves, | suppose, that she has since sought help at the 
fountain-head of modern art), [ do not feel that my prognostications 
were at fault. May she only in the near future give us other figures 
as well done. but better worth the doing! Of eourse I do not mean 
intrinsically — for intrinsically her fine young peasant well deserved 


piece of practice-work. 


vigorous 


the labor of any one’s brush. I mean better worth doing the 
sense of less ofte n done before, and more characteristical ly our own. 
What I want is that Miss Trotter, and any and eve ry one else who 


is as accomplished and as earnest as she, should now begin to give 
us some of those pictures we are waiting for and longing for in order 
that we may feel we have good American painters and not merely 
good Americans who can paint French pictures. In conclusion | 
may note as both clever and interesting Mr. Fitz’s portrait of an old 
woman, and as one of the two or three very best things the year has 
shown us in any branch of art, Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens’s beauti- 
ful full-length bas-relief of two children with their dog. But any 
attempt to characterize the excellence of this last had better be de- 
ferred until I can speak at the same time of another recent work by 
the same hand. M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 


Ture Raraciovs MicuiGan Lumperman.— Every acre of pine lanc 
in Michigan has been purchased from the Government. It is stated 
that Michigan men have purchased nearly a million and a half of acres 
of the long-leaved pine lands of Louisiana and Mississippi lately at a 
cost of $1.25 per acre — a total of something like $1,800,000 having 
been paid for them It is believed that the standing timber aggregates 
15,000,000,000 feet of timber.— Jron Age. 
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PROPOSED 
» Board of 


MEMORIAL TO H. H. 


Il} Architects 
“ has addressed the following letter to the several Chapters: 


Trustees of the American Institute of 


Newport, R. 1., July 1, 1886, 
To — -CHarrer A. L. A.:— 

Dear Sir,— At the Trustees A. I. A., 
a paper was received from the Secretary of the Boston Society of 
Architects requesting that the Board call the attention of the several 
Chapters of the Institute to the proposed erection of a monument 
to the memory of the late H. H. Richardson, architect, and asking 
the Chapter’s aid imthat connection. 

I was instructed to bring the matte notice. 

At the same time the Board instructed me to request your Chapter 
to appoint a committee to confer with the Boston Society, the presi- 
dent of your Chapter to be a member and the chairman of said com- 
Please vive this matter attention. Letters from your 
addressed to Edmund M. Wheelwright, Secretary, 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. ‘ 

The membership of the Boston Committee is as follows: 
E. C. Cabot, Robert S. Peabody, Arthur Roteh, Robert I. 
and Edmund M. Wheelwright. Very truly yours, 

Gro. C. Mason, JR., Secretary A. I. A. 


, SECRETARY OF — 


last meeting of the Board of 


r to vour 


mittee. your 


Messrs 
Andrews 


THE OHIO ARCUI-— 
TECTS. 

Mf an Ohio Association of Architects held their second 

unnual meeting in the parlors of the Burnet House, Cincinnati, 

July 12. President * abo W. Rapp called the meeting to 

s, wherein he bade the vis- 

itors welcome and pointed out in a concise way what should be the 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF ASSOCIATION Ol 


senil- 


policy of the society for the next six months. 

The treasurer’s report showed a healthy state in that direction. 
The society adopted the schedule of charges of the American Insti- 
tute, and also adopted the code adopted by the Western Association 
governing competitions. The Association appointed a committee of 
three to investigate the matter of the recent Hamilton County, Ohio, 
Lunatic Asylum competition, wherein certain architects (members of 
this society) submitted “bids” for the making of plans, specifica- 
tions, ete., after having signed an agreement not to do so. In the 
afternoon a visit was made to the studio of Mr. Matt Morgan where 
was viewed one of the series of pictures (about 30’ x 50’), illustrat- 
ing the late war. After this the members visited several of the res- 
idences of Clifton and elsewhere. Among tho-e present were Po. 
Weary, Akron; J. W. Yost, Columbus; 8S. R. Burns, Dayton; H. A. 
Lurthwaite, Columbus; C. B. Cook, Chillicothe; A. Rutti, Hamilton ; 
James W. McLaughlin, George W. Rapp, Charles Crapsey, W. R. 
Forbush, O. C. Smith, D. S. Shuerman, Theodore Richter, and Wil- 
liam Martin Aiken, all of Cincinnati. 








page ; : : 
[ We cannot pay attention to the demands of correspondents who for- 


get to give their names and addresses as quaranty of good faith.) 
PERSPECTIVE. 

WASHINGTON, D.C.,, 

To THE THE AMERICAN 

Dear Sirs,—— Will you kindly inform me as to the 
perspective, both in and exterior, and where it can be had ? 

Yours respectfully, waa 
‘ Modern Pe ective,” by Prof. W. R. Ware, of Columbia College, New 
York, published {2 Tic icknor & Co , price 35.—Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 


HOUSE 


July 17, 1886, 
EpITORS OF ARCHITECT : — 


best work on 


TANKS. 


DEKALB, ILL., July 12, 1886. 


To tue Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, 
the American Architect. 

In a house built — a small dwelling 
tank in second story from which to run a range 
is heated by base-burner stoves furnace. C 
in winter, and how ? 


running up past it suflice to prevent freezing, 


- Please answer the following in your earliest issue of 


d to build a 
‘I he louse 
an the tank 


to be it is desire 
boiler. 
; bo steam nor 
be made so as not to freeze 

Will a stove chimney 
provided a stove is run day and night ? 

Is an unlined 
when putin? Please answer 


wood tank considered safe from leakage if 
at once, and oblige a subscriber. 


GeoRGE F. Barkper. 





Ir the attic in which the tank is to be placed is reasonably air-tight, a 
double-cased tank packed between the casings with about four inches of 
sawdust and provided with a similarly-lined cover, will probably be safe 
against freezing in a house warmed as you suggest. It should be placed 
near the kitchen chim: if possible. A wooden tank made by a cooper 
could be used unlined, but even then it would be less safe than a lined 
tank. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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Burnine oF THE Universiry at Brusse_s.— A terrible fire broke 
out to-day (Wednesday, July 7), at 1 o’clock, destroyed the greater part 
of the Brussels University. It began while the juries of professors 
were examining the candidates for doctorships. ‘The roof of the left 
wing soon fell in with a terrible crash. The professors and students 
rushed to the library in the hope of saving the books, but what they 
succeeded in rescuing are valuless, being incomplete. The huge cupola 
over the academy hall afterward fell in, many of the students having 
a narrow escape. Ina short time nearly the whole of the building was 
in flames, and the firemen only preserved the right wing by strenuous 
efforts, two of them being severely injured while doing their duty. 
The precious collection of minerals was entirely destroyed. However, 
the surgical instruments were saved. An immense crowd collected, 
among whom Prince Beaudoin, the nephew of the king, was present. 
The buildings were not insured and the loss is great. It was only last 
year that the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the university 
was celebrated. By a strange coincidence another fire had broken out 
early this morning at the other end of the city and destroyed a large 
shoe factory, putting 350 workmen out of work.— NV. Y. Herald. 





THEATRES AND THEATRE-GOERS BuRNED.— A good many theatres 
have been burned during the last 130 years, and quite a number of peo- 
ple have been sacrificed with them, though not so many as might have 
been expected. In the more modern structures, supplied with devices 
looking to the preservation of life the mortality is, of course, not so 
great, though it is quite large enough. Dr. Choquet has laid before the 
Paris Statistical Society some returns on the subject in which he gives 
the total number of theatres destroyed at 632, of which 51 w>re burnt 
down in the last half of the eighteenth century, 51 in the first quarter 
of this century, 100 from 1825 to 1850, 76 from 1859 to 1860, 103 from 
1860 to 1870, 169 from 1870 to 1880, and 174 from 1880 to the end of last 
year; while three theatres at Detroit, Madrid and Orleans have been 
burnt this year. ‘The number of persons who have perished in the 
flames varies very much; for, while 1,010 were burnt to death between 
1790 and 1800, and 2,144 between 1840 and 1850, the total was only 241 
for the ten years from 1850 to 1869. This is due to the fact that now 
and again some theatre is burnt down while full of people, as was the 
case in 1794, when 1,000 persons perished in the theatre at Capo 
d’Istria; in 1836, when 800 persons were burnt at St. Petersburg; and 
in 1845, when 1,670 persons perished in a Canton theatre. The worst 
fires of the last few years have been at Vienna, where 450 people per- 
ished in the Ring Theatre in 1881, and at Nice, where 70 persons were 
burnt to death in the same year. Altogether 6,573 persons have per- 
ished in the last 135 years, or 48 persons in every year, this being a very 
sinall percentage of the whole theatre-going population — The Investi- 
gator. 





Incipents oF Dairy Lire 1s Spary.—This is the summing up given 
by one who has made a recent visit to Spain: Wherever one goes in 
Spain the irreverence for the dead, and, as a matter of course, the reck- 
lessness of life are what most prominently strike a traveller. The peo- 
ple seem actually to be indifferent to manslaughter. On the slightest 
provocation blood is shed, and the moment a revolver is heard in the 
street or a shrick from a murdered man, every door is shut and there 
is a scurrying of feet in a direction opposite to that in which the assassin 
has fled. Everybody is afraid of being seized as the criminal. Not a 
night during the ho*, dry summer passes without the cry of fire being 
heard in a Spanish town. Any person in the street at the moment can 
be pressed to aid in extinguishing the flames. But it is rare that any 
one is found to perform that duty, for at the first cry of fire prudent 
citizens take care to get under shel.er. In the interior, and even in the 
large cities on the coast, the cemeteries are in a deplorable condition. 
It is not an uncommon spectacle to see a body flung across a mule, or 
even two being carried in this fashion to their last resting-place, amid 
the heartless, often brutal comments of the bystanders, who, notwith- 
standing, always doff their hats, out of a half-superstitious feeling, the 
exact character of which never costs them a thought. These traits re- 
fer mainly to the country folks, or to the townspeople of the poorer 
class. They, however represent the Spanish character better than the 
more polished citizens, who, in Spain, as in every other country, have 
overlaid their native manners by a certain veneer of conventionality, 
which is in reality common to the cultured society of the world at large. 
— N. Y. Mail and Express. 





Tue Iron Spire oF St. Steruen’s, Vienna. — The ancient church 
of St Stephen is supposed to have been founded in the year 1144, by 
Heinrich Jasomirgott, afterwards the first Duke of Austria, one of the 
twenty-three children of Agneseus, to whom the Klosternenburgh owes 
its foundation. The church seems to have been several times injured 
by fire, and in 1519 by severe earthquakes, which did great injury to 
the buildings in Vienna and the vicinity, and on these occasions to have 
been partly rebuilt and much enlarged. The tower, as built or restored 
in 1519, in process of time deviated out of the perpendicular to a con- 
siderable extent. An iron bar was carried through it as an axis for the 
support of the spire, which, having a considerable tendency to vibrate, 
might be considered as an element of destruction rather than of strength ; 
consequently the thin wall of the lower portion of the spire was reduced 
almost to a ruin, and at length became in such a dangerous condition as 
to require rebuilding. ‘The removal of the old spire was commenced in 
August, 1839, and in the following spring all the condemned part had 
been removed ‘The mode of construction adopted in the restoration 
was novel and ingenious, the slight masonry of the spire being sup- 
ported by means of a framing of vertical iron ribs, fastened at their 
lowerextremities to a cast-iron plate or base, and united to each other at 
intervals by horizontal rings of rolled iron. These rings are made to 





project from the inner surface, so as to admit of a person ascending, 
with the assistance of ladders, to the top of the spire. All the wrought 
and rolied iron employed in the construction of this iron skeleton, the 
weight of which was only 123 cwt, was prepared in the Government 
works at Neuberg, in Styria. The cast-iron plates or rings were fur- 
nished from the Government iron-works at Marie-zell. In the autumn 
of 1842, when the whole of the masonry of the spire had been com- 
pleted, the upper portion, consisting entirely of iron work, was fixed. 
This also was attached to a strong cast-iron circular plate, similar in 
construction to that below. This portion of the framing, with the 
other ironwork employed in the spire weighed about 80 cwt., so that 
the entire weight of iron was about 203 ewt. The new portion of the 
spire was connected to the old by means of an arrangement of iron- 
work, very appropriately called “anchor fastenings.” The portion of 
the spire restored (viz., from the gallery of the tower to the top of the 
cross), is about 182 feet, the cost thereof being about 130,000 gulden, of 
which sum 15,500 gulden were expended in taking down the old spire 
and in the construction of the necessary scaffolding — W. M. Higgin. 

















Two intluences are working beneath the surface, viz., one to advance 
prices and an other to depress them. Under there antagonistic forces a 
half dozen or more staple products are to-day higher than they have been 
for twelve or eighteen months, while another set are slightly lower. The 
strong feature at present and likely to be so for some months to come, is 
the demand occa-ioned by the activity in railway construction. Last week 
the steel rail syndicate increased the allotment to 1,400,000 tons with over 
five months yet before us. Prices which run between $34 to 836 would bound 
three to five dollars per ton higher but for the protection secured by the 
possibilities of higher prices. The mills were never more crowded and 
capacity never greater, and never were there as many schemes for new 
works and extensivus of old ones as at this time. Special reference to the 
iron and steel industries at this time is necessary. New blast-furnaces and 
mills are projected North and South. Improved devices are going in as 
fast as labor can effect the changes. Productive capacity will be expanded 
to eight million tous per year, no doubt, before it is checked. Ores and 
crude iron for Bessemer processes are high and likely to advance. The car- 
builders pbever had more business in sight. Nearly all the railroad com- 
punies are in the market for new cars, one order being for forty-nine 
sleepers. The trunk lines are short of coal and freight cars and the orders 
practically secured for July will put nearly all the larger concerns in a 
better condition than they have been for two years. Most, if not all this 
new business has been secured at five to ten per cent below last year’s 
prices, despite the advance in many kinds of material and many branches 
of labor. A downward tendency is at work in most kinds of material. 
Even lumber is not strong where large buyers are to be captured. If high 
prices are paid it is the small buyer who pays them. The crops are engag- 
ing the attention of the Western farmers, and hence some check has been 
given to the heretofore liberal distribution of iron, steel, lumber, and other 
heavy raw products. Large lumber orders are being placed this month in 
Western and Southern markets. A summary of last week’s building per- 
mits indicates a falling off, but this was expected. The only scarcity in 
building material is in brick, and orders are crowding manufacturers at 
several points. All makers are crowded. Laths and shingles command 
full prices in Eastern and Western markets. Prices are not jeopardized by 
fluctuating freight-rates and are likely to remain regular. ‘she builders in 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Detroit and along the lakes are making inquiries at 
Cleveland, Chicago, and other lumber centres for fall and winter stocks, 
and if Jumber-dealers’ opinions are to be accepted sales will swell to larger 
than ordinary proportions because of a stocking-up movement, especially 
in hardwoods, for which there is a particularly strong demand. Western 
railroads have undertaken an ‘ equalizing’’ of rates, which practically 
amounts to an advance between non-competitive points. Real estate trans- 
actions cannot be intelligently summarized, but the closest safe approxi- 
mation of the real estate situation is about this. Former values are gener- 
ally held. But little real estate is being marked up. Holders and owners 
prefer to take advantage of the present era of building activity to get rid 
of sites and tracts in urbanand suburban districts. Improviug travelling 
facilities have helped to bring this about. Suburban real estate is advanc- 
ing, relatively at least, faster than unimproved lots in the city. Manufac- 
turers are moving out farther and house builders prefer to parchase farther 
and farther from overcrowded centres. Builders in Western cities speak 
particularly of this. The organization of the real estate interests is 
attracting atteution. The success of the New York Exchange has led to 
the formation of exchanges in Philadelphia and Baltimore, and in some 
smaller inland cities the question of organization is being discussed. As 
regards building prospects for the next four or five months, there seems to 
be no cause for modification of former statements. New York building is 
going ahead, and an effort may be mide there to make real estate availa- 
ble as collateral in the money market. At Philadelphia a number of large 
building enterprises will be undertaken next month. Throughout the inte- 
rior of Pennsylvania houses for workingmen are being erected by the hun- 
dreds torent at from $8 to $12 per month, At Pittsburgh productive capac- 
ity is at its maximum limit, and building is gaining ground. Cleveland and 
Cincinnati are quite active and Louisville is making headway. West of the 
Mississippi matters are less satisfactory. While railroad building is pro- 
gressing rapidly and house and shop building in the region of country 
from Central lowa northward, there seem to be conflicting reports and 
advices from the region south, excepting in cities like Kansas City and the 
leading Kansas towns. The architects are asa class fairly well employed, 
although their services are not required in the great bulk of the chief and 
ordinary work done. Public building is being pushed. Banks, store- 
houses, fine private residences, breweries and manufacturing establishments 
are in sufficient number to furnish steady work to the great body of capa- 
ble architects. The far West proves to be an inviting tield to many who 
are able and willing to combine the capabilities of both architect and 
builder. The rapid railroad construction in hand and projected in the 
West makes it a field worth watching, e<pecially by the younger men of 
energy and ability who desire to succeed through hard knocks, The out- 
flow of Eastern capital guarantees prosperity to the far West. Hitherto pro- 
gress there has been irregular and failures frequent, but since the pretty 
thorough development of those States confidence has been strengthened ; 
resources have been developed ; long unproductive capital has become pro- 
ductive, aud population is crowding thither to profit by the developments 
that are assured to patient industry. 











